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Adrian Phillips 


The Countryside Commission is an agency of government with 
responsibilities in the field of landscape conservation and recrea- 
tion provision in the countryside of England and Wales. Its func- 
tions are essentially advisory, but it has the responsibility, under the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act 1949, for the 
designation of “national parks” (as well as two other types of 
protected area: areas of outstanding natural beauty [AONBs] and 
heritage coasts). 

A parallel but separate system of nature conservation exists in 
Britain; the agency responsible for overseeing that system is the 
Nature Conservancy Council (NCC). The NCC designates nature 
reserves and sites of special scientific interest, many of which are 
located within “national parks.” It should also be noted that this 
account relates to England and Wales only; arrangements in Scot- 
land and Northern Ireland differ significantly. 


National Parks— Protected Landscapes 


The 10 “national parks” * of England and Wales are relatively 
extensive areas designated for their scenic beauty — including their 
flora and fauna — and their potential for open-air recreation. They 
are protected landscapes and therefore, despite their name, they do 
not correspond to national parks in the sense of IUCN Category II 
(they equate, in fact, to the German Naturparks, the Belgian 
Natuurparks or Parcs Natures, and the French Parcs Naturels Re- 
gionaux). They cover 13,600 square kilometers (5,251 square 
miles) —9 percent of the area of England and Wales —and contain 
a combined resident population of 236,000. All but one of the 
parks are mainly in upland areas, covering the finest moor and 
mountain scenery; the exception is predominantly an area of fine 
coastline in Wales. 

The “national parks” are administered by national park au- 
thorities, one third of whose members are appointed by the gov- 
ernment, after consultation ‘with the Countryside Commission. 
Since 1974 each park has had its own national park officer and staff; 
the total number employed at all parks is around 500. The park 
authorities are the local planning authority, responsible for the 
day-to-day control of development; they follow stringent policies 
to protect the quality of the landscape. They also provide manage- 


*The words “national parks” are used in quotations throughout when describing the 
“national parks” of England and Wales to distinguish them from true national 
parks, which meet the IUCN Category II criteria. 
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Socio-Economic 
Development in the 
“National Parks” of 
England and Wales 


Snowdonia National Park. Rugged mountain scenery characterises this 
park in North Wales, in which the Welsh language and culture still thrive. 


ment services for conservation and recreation, such as moorland 
management, footpath maintenance and visitor centres, along lines 
set out in a national park plan, which must be reviewed by the 
Countryside Commission before it is adopted. Total annual ex- 
penditure by all the park authorities is currently slightly more than 
£10m, three quarters of which comes from central government. 

The “national parks” contain small towns, villages, small indus- 
tries, working farms and many other economic activities. Indeed, 
the appeal of much of the landscape of the parks lies in the har- 
monious way in which villages, farms and woodlands fit into the 
scene. 

Designation of a “national park” does not affect land ownership, 
and there are thousands of individual owners within the parks. 
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Winter scene of the Barmouth panorama in Snowdonia National Park. 


However, some areas which are particularly beautiful and popular 
with visitors may be acquired by the national park authority. Also 
“national parks” contain national nature reserves and sites of spe- 
cial scientific interest in the ownership, or under the protection, of 
the Nature Conservancy Council. More often, however, it is volun- 
tary bodies, such as the National Trust, which acquire land in the 
parks for landscape and nature conservation and public enjoyment, 
sometimes with grants from the Countryside Commission; Na- 
tional Trust ownership is especially important in the largest “na- 
tional park,” the Lake District, where over a quarter of the land 
area is held by the Trust. 

Much socio-economic activity occurs in “national parks.” In- 
deed, within a densely-populated country such as England or 
Wales, practically none of the land within these areas can be ex- 
cluded entirely from some form of human activity. The need is to 
devise policies for the management of such activities so the unique 
qualities of the “national parks” can be conserved. Experience in 
England and Wales is analysed below by five categories of socio- 
economic development: major instrusive developments, small scale 
developments, tourism and recreation, farming, and forestry. 
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Major intrusive developments 


This includes major industrial developments, large scale extraction 
industries, roads, reservoirs, military training and other devel- 
opments which are not primarily intended to serve the local popula- 
tion. Most of the parks contained some intrusive development at 
the time of their designation; some stand astride nationally impor- 
tant communication routes. It is therefore unrealistic to seek to 
exclude all major intrusive developments from the “national 
parks.” 

Instead, the Countryside Commission has urged Government, 
with some success, to require that two very strict criteria be 
satisfied before any new or expanded development of this kind is 
accepted within a “national park”: (1) the development must satisfy 
a clearly-demonstrated over-riding national need; and (2) it must be 
clearly demonstrated that there are no reasonable alternative sites 
or routes for the proposed development. 

These criteria are intended to apply to the “national parks” as a 
whole. Clearly there are critically sensitive areas where no intru- 
sive development should be permitted. 
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A typical stone village surrounded by small stone-walled fields and open 
moorland in Yorkshire Dales National Park. 


When the opportunity arises, the local planning authority may 
also seek to remove or reduce the damaging impact of past devel- 
opments, for example abandoned mineral workings or military 
establishments. The restoration of degraded land, therefore, is an 
important environmental policy in “national parks.” 


Small scale developments 


The “national parks” of England and Wales are the home for over a 
quarter of a million people. They contain small towns and villages, 
with houses, small factories, workshops, offices, shops and other 
businesses, as well as community services such as schools and 
hospitals. In planning and managing these areas the national park 
authorities seek to sustain local economies through a variety of 
measures, such as support for community services (e.g. schools 
and rural buses), encouragement of small scale industrial enter- 
prises, and provision of housing for local people. 

The essence of policy is to provide for local needs in an en- 
vironmentally sensitive manner (for example, by requiring the use 
of local building materials which will fit into the scene). However, 
efforts to sustain the rural economy in remote areas have not been 
conspicuously successful, and there has sometimes been a tend- 
ency to blame the mere existence of the “national park” for eco- 
nomic and social problems which are, in fact, common to rural 
areas generally. Partly to offset this criticism, the national park 
authorities have become more active recently in seeking to encour- 
age small-scale, environmentally-harmonious economic activity 
(e.g. by providing workshops for craft industries) and the retention 
of social services important to the welfare of the local community. 


Tourism and Recreation 


By their very nature, the “national parks” of England and Wales are 
a major focus for much tourism and recreation; they include, after 
all, the finest countryside and coasts. Tourism and recreation are 
important to the local economy of many of the parks. The chal- 
lenge is to meet this need in a way which avoids damage to the 
landscape which the visitor comes to enjoy, and minimises the 
conflict with other legitimate local interests, such as farming. 
While design and landscape standards for tourism and recreation 
facilities in the parks are particularly stringent, the sheer pressure of 


visitor numbers in certain popular holiday areas brings problems, 
especially road congestion at peak holiday periods. A variety of 
methods have been developed to deal with this problem, such as the 
establishment of country parks between the “national parks” to 
divert some of the pressures; and traffic management techniques to 
minimise the damaging impact of cars in sensitive environments 
(total exclusion zones, car parking restraints, one-way systems, 
public transport, etc.). 

Conflicts also occur when visitors leave their cars. These call for 
detailed management measures involving small scale works, such 
as footpath restoration and signing, maintenance of walls, gates and 
stiles, tree planting, clearance of litter and so on. This form of 
management is now widely recognised as necessary for handling 
visitors in sensitive environments; and since so much recreation 
takes place on private land, either on paths or on land covered by 
“access agreements” between the national park authority and the 
owner, management services of this kind are especially important 
in building bridges between visitors and the local community, par- 
ticularly farmers. 


Farming 


Most parts of the “national parks” are in some form of agricultural 
use; thus these protected landscapes are largely man-made and 
man-maintained. However, agriculture is currently undergoing 
rapid changes, and many of the traditional features, such as hedges, 
stone walls, hedgerow trees, heather moorland, ancient wood- 
lands, floristically-rich meadows and wetlands —the very features 
which were important in the designation of the “national parks” — 
are in danger of being neglected or destroyed. 


Hadrian's Wall, dating from the Roman occupation of Britain, is a notable 
feature of Northumberland National Park, which extends to the Scottish 
border. 
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Some steps have been taken recently to avert the worst of the 
damage and to encourage farmers to be more sensitive to environ- 
mental interests, including: (1) farmers and landowners are eligible 
for grants from the Countryside Commission and others to under- 
take tree planting and other conservation work on farms; (2) an 
important nationwide movement, the Farming and Wildlife Advi- 
sory Groups, delivers practical advice to farmers on conservation; 
(3) agricultural grants in “national parks” may be withheld where 
this would be particularly damaging to the environment. This can 
lead to a “management agreement” between the farmer and the 
national park authority, under which the farmer is compensated for 
maintaining the environment in its original form. 


Forestry 


England and Wales are among the least-forested countries of 
Europe, and it has long been national policy to grow more timber 
and reduce dependence on imports. The “national parks” contain 
many areas of upland heath and moor which are eminently suitable 
for afforestation. Currently the most favoured species are alien in 
the British scene: stitka spruce and lodgepole pine. Forestry opera- 
tions, like farming, are outside the ambit of planning control, so 
considerable effort has been spent by the national park authorities 
and the Countryside Commission in encouraging foresters to plant 
only in certain areas and to do so in harmony with the landscape. 


What Lessons Can Be Learned? 


The “national parks” of England and Wales are, in reality, pro- 
tected landscapes. It is entirely appropriate, therefore, that they 
should be areas in which a wide range of socio-economic activity 
occurs, subject to strict controls. It is also proper that they should 
be administered as a special service of local government, albeit 
with a strong national interest. But it is quite inappropriate to draw 
conclusions from the experience in England and Wales for applica- 
tion to national parks sensu stricto in other countries. What lessons 
can one draw from possible wider application, especially within 
Europe? 

First, especially in countries where the natural environment has 
been extensively altered over the centuries, there are likely to be 
areas which could qualify as protected landscapes. These will be 
nationally (indeed, perhaps internationally) important for their 
beauty, the many natural and semi-natural habitats they contain, 
their recreational value, and, perhaps above all, for the example 
they can offer of how man can exist in harmony with the environ- 
ment, even (dare one say?) improving on nature. 

Secondly, such areas should be identified and appropriate meas- 
ures taken for their protection, exactly as is done with national 
parks and nature reserves. Indeed, as the Bali Congress pointed 
out, countries should make full use of the ranges of protected area 
types available under the IUCN system. 


Pickering Rock in Peak District Park, a tranquil oasis surrounded by large cities. 
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Walkers on Lingmoor pause to take in the wild beauty of a stormy vista in 
the Lake District Park, whose scenery has inspired poets and painters for 
many generations. 


Thirdly, the most effective administrative machinery for the con- 
servation of protected landscapes is likely to involve a balance 
between the interests of the centre and those of the local commu- 
nity. This balance will need to cover such issues as the composition 
of the decision-making body for the protected area, the financing of 
conservation, recreation and other measures, and the means by 
which policies for the area are laid down and pursued. While 
national involvement is important in order to ensure consistency of 
policy and adequate reflection of the national interest in the protec- 
tion of the area, local involvement is vital if the resident community 
is not to feel that the protected area is an alien imposition, to be 
obstructed wherever possible. 

It is wrong, however, to equate central with conservation and 
local with development. Experience in England and Wales sug- 
gests that national policies which are applied without regard to the 
special needs of “national parks” often cause problems. Thus the 
fourth lesson is that the effective conservation of protected areas 
depends upon a policy commitment at national level, covering the 
whole range of policies which may impact locally: roads, mining, 
energy, agriculture and so on. 

Next, it will almost always be the case that protected areas 
contain core areas of natural and semi-natural vegetation with 
many of the characteristics of nature reserves or small national 
parks. Their protection will depend upon special arrangements to 
ensure that the natural features are not destroyed. This is more 
likely to be achieved through the purchase and management of such 
areas by a responsible conservation body — in England and Wales 
that is often a voluntary body acting in support of “national park” 
purposes, or sometimes the national park authority itself. 

The final point is more general. The challenge of the World 
Conservation Strategy is to find a way to integrate and harmonise 
conservation and development. As more and more of the surface 
of the earth is modified by man’s influence, there will be an ever- 
growing need not only to protect some areas totally from develop- 
ment, but to demonstrate how areas can be developed in harmony 


““NATIONAL PARKS” IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


Resident 
Population 
(1981) 


39,800 
23,700 
16,800 
22,000 
37,400 
32,200 

2,200 
29,900 
10,400 
21,500 


National Park 
Lake District 


Area (sq kms) 
2,243 
2,171 
1,761 
1,432 
1,404 
1,344 
1,031 

945 
686 
583 


Snowdonia 
Yorkshire Dales 
North York Moors 
Peak District 
Brecon Beacons 
Northumberland 
Dartmoor 
Exmoor 


Pembrokeshire Coast 





Total 13,600* 235,900 


*9% of the total of England and Wales 





Sources: 
Areas: Seventeenth Annual Report: Countryside Commission 1984. 
Population: “A Better Future for the Uplands”: Countryside Commission 1984. 


with the natural environment. The importance of protected land- 
scapes, such as the “national parks” of England and Wales, is that 
they can show how that harmony can be secured and maintained. 


REFERENCES 


1. Categories, Objectives and Criteria for Protected Areas. IUCN, 1978. 

2. For a fuller account of protected area policy in the United Kingdom, 
see “Protected Areas in the U.K.: An Approach to the Selection, 
Establishment and Management of Natural and Scenic Protected Areas 
in a Densely Populated Country with Limited Choices”: John Foster, 
Adrian Phillips and Richard Steele. National Parks, Conservation and 
Development, IUCN, 1984. 

. For further reading, see in particular the annual reports of the Coun- 
tryside Commission, and other Commission publications, available 
from Countryside Commission Publications Despatch Department, 
19/23 Albert Road, Manchester MI9 2EQ, U.K. 


Adrian Phillips is Director of the Countryside Commission for England 
and Wales. 


(This article was adapted from a paper given to the CNPPA meeting in 
Madrid in November, 1984) 


Photo: Countryside Commission of England and Wales 
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voranmad ws: National Parks and Reserves 
for Pakistan’s North West 
Frontier Province 


In 1966 the Government of Pakistan initiated a Wildlife Enquiry 
Committee to assist in assessing and protecting its wildlife and 
natural resources. Since that time a number of technical, legal and 
administrative changes have been made in various provinces for the 
utilization and preservation of wildlife reserves. At present there 
are five national parks notified in the nation: 

Lal Suhanra (31,368 ha— 77,510 ac) in Punjab District; Kirthar 
(81,926 ha—202,439 ac) in Sind; Hazarganzi Chiltan (12,567 ha— 
31,053 ac) in Baluchistan; Khunjerab (226,913 ha—560,702 ac) in 
Northern Areas, and the Margalla Hills (14,786 ha— 36,536 ac) in 
the Federal Capital Territory or Islamabad. There are also 74 exist- 
ing wildlife sanctuaries and 71 game reserves, but most of them are 
rather small and clearly insufficient for effective conservation of the 
county’s dwindling flora and fauna. 

The North West Frontier Province of Pakistan is rich in natural 
resources. Despite ruthless habitat destruction, there are still rare 
species of animals and birds found in the NWFP that cannot be 
found anywhere else in the wilds. 

As its name suggests, the Province lies in the extreme northwest- 





ed = ~ ~ e 
A deep gorge north of Chitral on the route to Mastuj. The bridge spans 
the Kunar River, foreground. Photo: R.D.H. Rowe 


AFGHANISTAN 


ern region of the country along the Afghanistan border. It has a total 
area of 2,541,000 acres (1,028,328 ha), 84 percent of which is 
capable of providing adequate wildlife habitat that could be pro- 
tected. Only 15.9 percent of the province is under cultivation or 
lying fallow. Forests cover 11.8 percent, and more than 17 percent 
of the land is not available for cultivation. This provides many 
possibilities for the integration of environmental concepts in land 
use planning and particularly for the establishment of national 
parks and other protected areas. 

VEGETATION: Because of its varied climate, soils and 
physiographic conditions, NWFP has a vast and complicated range 
of vegetative cover, from the marshly water-born Saccharum spp in 
the plains to the conifers of the moist temperate forests in the 
northern mountains. Eight ecological zones can be found within 
ARABIAN the province: tropical thorn forest; dry sub-tropical forest; sub- 

ans tropical pine forest, Himalayan dry temperate forest; Himalayan 
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Grand mosque in Chitral, a city in the mountainous north of the 
NWFP. The majestic Hindu Kush range lies to the north of Chitral. 
Photo: R.D.H. Rowe 


moist temperate forest; sub-alpine forest; sub-alpine scrub and al- 
pine scrub (cold desert). 

FAUNA: On the basis of physiography, climate and vegetation, 
NWFP can be divided into three regions. The southern — Bannu, 
Kohat and Dera Ismail Khan districts, including the tribal area; 
central — Peshawar and Mardan districts; and northern — Hazara 
and Malakand divisions. Each of the regions has distinct features of 
vegetation and wildlife. 

The southern region of the Province has an arid climate with 
high summer temperature and low rainfall. The characteristic 
wildlife includes markhor (Capra falconeri), urial (Ovis orien- 
talis), red fox (Vulpes vulpes), black and grey partridges, see-see, 
chukar, cranes, waterfowl, sand grouse, Houbara bustard 
(Chlaymydotis undulata), and falcons. 

The falcons have assumed special importance because of the 
interest of the kings and sheiks of the Middle East in falconry. 
Various species of these raptors are trapped in the plains of Dera 
Ismal Khan and adjoining tribal areas for sale to Arab nations. 
Cherrug falcons are used to hunt bustard and chinkara (Gazella 
gazella), while peregrine falcons are used to hunt waterfowl. 

The central region is characterized by hot summers and cold 
winters, moderate rainfall, an abundance of canal water and vast 
level plains of cultivated lands. Consequently this area is heavily 
populated. Wildlife is confined to a few pockets in the hilly areas of 
Chirat and Nizanpur in Peshawar District, and Swabi and Gadoon 
area in Mardan District. Wildlife in this region consists mainly of 
game birds such as chukar (Alectoris graeca), see-see (Ammoper- 
dix griseogularis) and other partridges. The Indus and Kabul rivers 
constitute the flyway for migratory waterfowl, which provides 
good outdoor sport for affluent landowners in the winter months. 

The northern region has high, snow-covered mountains, tem- 
perate climate, vast wooded areas, lush green alpine meadows, 
scattered population and under-developed means of communica- 
tions. Due to the peculiar conditions of topography and climate, the 
northern region is by far the richest in wildlife. 


Among the cervids and bovids, the markhor, ibex (Capra ibex), 
and urial are abundant and widely distributed. Goral 
(Nemorhaedus goral) and hog deer (Axis porcinus) are much more 
localized and becoming increasingly rare due to overhunting and 
habitat destruction, while the musk deer (Moschus moschiferus) is 
seriously threatened throughout most of its range. One of the rarest 
species is the blue sheep (Pseudois nayaur) found only in the 
highest mountains of the extreme north on the frontier between 
China and Pakistan. 

Large carnivores include wolf (Canis lupus), king fox (Vulpes 
cana), brown bear (Ursus arctos), black bear (Selenarctos 
thibetanus), leopard (Panthera pardus), snow leopard (Panthera 
uncia), and various other cats (Felis bengalensis, F. margarita, F. 
libyca ornata, F. caracal, F. lynx, and F. manual). The status of the 
latter two cats and the king fox is uncertain, and it is feared they 
may be extinct. The remaining carnivore species are threatened, for 
they are all sought for their pelts as well as for taking poultry and 
goats. 

The common langur (Presbytis entellus) population is dwin- 
dling, and the more widely spread rhesus monkey (Macaca 
mulatta villosa) has also become rare due to persecution by local 
villagers. 

Apart from the mammals there is an abundant avifauna. The 
horned tragopan (Tragopan melanocephalus), which is listed in the 
IUCN Red Data Book as an endangered species; monal 
(Lophuphorus impejanus) and koklas (Lophura leucomelana) are 
both widely distributed. The cheer pheasant (Catreus wallichii), 
which was once abundant, is now believed extinct in NWFP and 
efforts are underway to reintroduce the bird to its former habitat. 

The Government of Pakistan has demonstrated its awareness of 
the need to protect and preserve this unusual variety of wildlife and 
has adopted many protective measures in recent years, including 
enforcement of game laws and declaration of some birds and ani- 
mals as protected, as well as restricting the export of rare or 
threatened species. Meanwhile, efforts are continuing to establish 
national parks and to re-evaluate the existing wildlife reserves, 
some of which have suffered serious damage, and to identify the 
most suitable locations for future national parks and nature re- 
serves. 

With the wealth of wildlife and forests, and the superb scenery of 
its rivers and snow-capped mountains, there is little doubt that the 
future national parks of the North West Frontier Province could be 
among the finest in the world. 


Mohammad Nawaz is assistant professor in the Zoology Department, 
University of Baluchistan, Quetta, Pakistan. 


Khyber Pass, between Afghanistan and Pakistan in the NWFP, is one of 
the most famous routes in the ancient or modern world. Alexander the 
Great is said to have been delayed here for 40 days on his conquest of 
the region now known as Pakistan. 
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James Thorsell Wo rid Heritage 


1984 was a “good news/bad news” year in the implementation of 
the World Heritage Convention. On the one hand, five additional 
countries adhered to the Convention (Mexico, United Kingdom, 
Zambia, Quatar, and Arab Republic of Yemen) bringing the total to 
83. And, at the 8th Session of the World Heritage Committee, held 
in Buenos Aires in October, 7 natural sites were added to the List 
bringing the total number to 51. Another 16 cultural sites were also 
added bringing the total of cultural properties to 134. 

On the negative side, the financial reserves of the World Heritage 
Fund fell to an all-time low, and the unprecedented act was taken to 
inscribe three areas on the List of World Heritage in Danger. 


Additions to the List 


On behalf of the Committee, IUCN evaluated 13 natural properties 
for inclusion on the List in 1984. Seven were recommended for 
inscription and accepted at the Buenos Aires meeting. These were: 

1. Iguazu National Park, Argentina. Iguazu contains one of the 
world’s largest and most impressive waterfalls with a height of 80 m 
(262 ft) extending over 2700 m (8,860 ft). The site also provides 
important subtropical habitat for over 2000 species of vascular 
plants and 7 threatened wildlife species. Brazil is expected to 
nominate the adjacent Iguazu National Park on their side of the 
river. This would foster regional cooperation in mitigating threats to 
the park by large scale river basin deforestation and water control 
schemes. 

2. Canadian Rocky Mountain Parks, Canada. This property 
consists of the contiguous national parks of Banff, Jasper, Kootenay 
and Yoho. The four-park complex contains the most superlative 
scenery and concentration of outstanding natural features found 


x 
Pe os 


Asian Rhinoceros in Royal Chitwan National Park, Nepal. Photo WWF 


Salonga National Park, Zaire. Photo: K. R. Miller 


anywhere in the Western Cordillera of North America. The site will 
incorporate the fossil beds of the Burgess Shales which will no 
longer be separately indicated on the World Heritage List. The 
Committee also recommended that the four adjacent provincial 
parks also be added to the property in future. 

3. Lake Malawi National Park, Malawi. This park, the first in 
Africa established to protect a freshwater lake habitat, contains the 
greatest number of fish species of any lake in the world. There are 
at least 500 species of fish, 90% of them found nowhere else. From 
an evolutionary point of view, Lake Malawi’s fish are of similar 
value to science as Darwin’s finches in the Galapagos. 

4. Royal Chitwan National Park, Nepal. Chitwan lies in the 
foothills of the Himalayas and is one of the last undisturbed re- 
mnants of the “terai” zone which stretches across the lowlands of 
India and Nepal. The park is particularly important for the popula- 
tion of Bengal tigers and one-horned rhinos it supports. Chitwan’s 
tall grass/riverine forest wild ungulate biomass density is reported 
to far exceed that reported elsewhere in Asia. 

5. Yosemite National Park, USA. Deeply incised valleys, gla- 
cially polished granitic domes, and abundant waterfalls are distinc- 
tive land-form features found in this property. Beyond its scenery 
Yosemite is also important for its habitat diversity as five of the 
seven recognized life zones of the USA are found within its bound- 
aries. Establishment of the park in 1864 was the first implementa- 
tion of the protected area concept as we know it today. 

6. Salonga National Park, Zaire. This vast tract in the interior of 
the Congo basin is the largest tropical rainforest reserve (36,000 sq 
km) anywhere in the world. This forest is habitat for a number of 
vulnerable species including the slender-snouted crocodile and 
possibly the pygmy chimpanzee. The remoteness, size and scarcity 
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Iguazu Falls National Park, Argentina. Photo: R. Luti 


of biological research suggests that Salonga contains answers to 
questions man has not learned how to ask. 

7. Mana Pools National Park, Sapi and Chewore Safari Areas, 
Zimbabwe. Comprising one of the last undisturbed sections of the 
Zambezi River, this complex of protected areas is of particular 
importance. The area’s attractions are focussed on the seasonally 
inundated flood plains and pools where one of Africa’s most sig- 
nificant wildlife population (including black rhino) can still be 
found. The adjacent park on the Zambian side may also be added to 
the site in future. 


Inscriptions on the List of World Heritage in Danger 


Under the World Heritage Convention, the Committee has the 
responsibility to establish and publish a list of properties that are 
under serious threat. This can be done only with the agreement of 
the State party concerned and after a technical evaluation of the 
threats by IUCN is carried out. Until 1984 no natural property had 
been placed on the List. At the Buenos Aires meeting three 
properties, all in Africa, were inscribed on the danger list, all at the 
request of the respective governments. These are: 

1. Djoudj National Bird Sanctuary. Dam construction on the 
Senegal River will disrupt the water regime and seriously reduce 
the viability of this park (also a Ramsar site) for the 3 million 
migrant waterfowl that depend on the area. Remedial measures in 


Pipestone Valley in Banff National Park, Canada. Photo: J. Thorsell 


the form of dykes and diversion canals would alleviate desiccation 
of the wetland but these would add $1 million to the total dam 
project costs. 

2. Garamba National Park, Zaire. The world’s last viable wild 
population of northern white rhinos now has been reduced to 10-15 
individuals (from 1300 twenty years ago) by intensive poaching. A 
secondary threat is poaching of other species which is also severe. 
An international programme to rehabilitate the park is now under- 
way but prospects for in situ conservation of the remaining rhinos 
are poor. 

3. Ngorongoro Conservation Area, Tanzania. Management of 
this important area has been hampered by a shortage of material 
supplies and financial resources and is reflected in a slow incremen- 
tal decline in effectiveness. Without scientifically-based resource 
management programmes, proper administration procedures, 
functional education programmes, adequate facilities, equipment, 
trained manpower and without the guidance from an overall plan, 
this decline will continue. The government of Tanzania has re- 
quested the site be inscribed on the Danger List in order to gain 
increased support from the international community. 

In addition to these sites four more nominations to the Danger 
List are being considered for 1985. These are Durmitor National 
Park (Yugoslavia), Tai National Park (Ivory Coast), Mt. Nimba 
Strict Nature Reserve (Guinea), and Simen National Park 
(Ethiopia). 


Effectiveness of the Convention 


Because of the arrears and non-payment of contributions the World 
Heritage Fund has been reduced to a bare operational level. Only 
$100,000 is available for technical assistance for natural properties 
in 1985. Just when the Convention is to be truly tested it is unfortu- 
nate that resources are so meager. 

The issue was addressed in a formal resolution at the 16th IUCN 
General Assembly. The resolution called for increased national 
commitments, more attention to natural properties, and suggested 
an international campaign to provide support for the areas on the 
Danger List. 


James Thorsell is Executive Officer, Commission on National Parks and 
Protected Areas, IUCN, Gland, Switzerland. 


Zambesi River flows through Mana Pools National Park, Zimbabwe. 
Photo: P. Jackson 
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saw“ Awards for Valor in 
Performance of Duty 


The CNPPA established an International Park Valor Award in 1980 
to honor wardens, guards and other personnel who had acted with 
physical or moral courage, beyond the call of duty, to safeguard 
wildlife or other natural or historic resources within national parks 
and protected areas anywhere in the world. The award, in the form 
of a medal, certificate and monetary honarium, is presented 
periodically. 

Later it was determined that some professionals in the protected 
areas field were deserving of special recognition, although their 
jobs did not call for acts of personal bravery or daring. A second 
category was established, known as the Merit Award, which pre- 
sents a certificate in acknowledging the outstanding performance in 
protection of protected areas. 

Three Valor Awards and two Merit Awards were presented dur- 
ing the closing ceremonies of the IUCN General Assembly in 
Madrid. Valor winners were Dr. Robert Brown, Australia; Mount 
Cook National Park Alpine Rescue Team, New Zealand; and Passe 
Manneh, Senegal (posthumously). Recipients of the Merit Award 
were Gabriel Charles, St. Lucia, and Rob Milne, USA. The cita- 
tions, which were read at the award presentation, follow: 

DR. ROBERT BROWN, Australia: “Dr. Brown is recognized 
for his courageous personal leadership in defense of the Western 
Tasmania Wilderness National Parks World Heritage Site. As Di- 
rector of the Wilderness Society in Tasmania, Dr. Brown 
spearheaded the campaign to save the Franklin and Lower Gordon 
rivers within the Western Tasmanian Wilderness National Park 
from inundation by a hydroelectric project. At risk to his own 
professional career, Dr. Brown worked tirelessly for over four years 
against what appeared to be impossible odds — for in 60 years no 
proposal by the Tasmania Hydroelectric Commmission had ever 


Mt. Cook Alpine Rescue Team during helicopter rescue practice in the 
New Zealand national park. Photo: Mt. Cook N.P. 


been defeated. Through his charismatic leadership and integrity he 
raised public awareness and concern which ultimately led the issue 
to the High Court of Australia. As a result, in a precedent setting 
decision, the area was saved through its designation as a World 
Heritage Site. Dr. Brown’s actions are in the highest tradition of 
individual leadership and the central roles played by non- 
governmental organizations in defense of the parks of the world.” 
MOUNT COOK NATIONAL PARK ALPINE RESCUE 
TEAM, New Zealand: “The Alpine Rescue Team of Mount Cook 
National Park is recognized for an outstanding act of bravery and 
skill. During 1983 two members of this crack team of highly trained 
professional climbers became trapped at 12,000 feet at the top of 
Mount Cook. While the nation was gripped by the drama, they 
Dr. Robert Brown, Australia survived for two weeks in a snow cave. Their colleagues attempted 
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several unsuccessful rescue attempts, one ending in a rescue 
helicopter crash on the mountain. Finally, fellow members of the 
Alpine Rescue Team succeeded when one rescuer was lowered in 
gale-force winds and winched the trapped climbers to safety. Both 
rescued climbers subsequently had to have both feet amputated as a 
result of frostbite. The skill and daring of both the rescued climbers 
and their rescuers are in the highest tradition of park professionals 
who often work at considerable personal risk and sacrifice to en- 
sure the safety of visitors to the world’s national parks.” 

PASSE MANNEH, Senegal: “Mr. Manneh, a Senegalese Na- 
tional Park guard, is recognized for his valorous act in pursuit of 
ivory poachers in Niokolo Koba National Park. On 12 April 1984 a 
group of armed men were identified in the park where over the past 
decade poaching has brought the elephant population from 300 to 
87. Mr. Manneh joined a group patrolling the area, spotted several 
poachers and gave chase. Despite being aware of the danger, Mr. 
Manneh courageously pursued the men, and as a result was shot 
and killed. Mr. Manneh gave his life in demonstrating his commit- 
ment to protect wildlife and parks against great odds.” 

GABRIEL CHARLES, St. Lucia: “Mr. Charles, Director of the 
Forestry Division of the Caribbean island of St. Lucia since 1975, is 
recognized for his innovative development and management of 
protected areas. Inspired by the International Seminar on National 
Parks and Protected Areas in 1978, Mr. Charles established the first 
forest reserve on St. Lucia to protect the endangered St. Lucia 
parrot and its rain forest habitat. This reserve has been integrated 
into an overall island-wide forestry programme; through linkage to 
an innovative tourist programme, the reserve provides an unusual 
example of self-sufficient conservation and has been the basis for a 


Gabriel Charles, director of the Forestry Division, St. Lucia, with a 
specimen of the St. Lucia parrot. 


Parks, Mr. Milne influenced dozens of park colleagues. In 1975 he 


comprehensive programme of environmental education. Mr. 
Charles’ creative leadership in integrating protected areas with 
development has extended to other islands of the region consider- 
ing similar programmes.” 

ROB MILNE, United States: “Mr. Milne, Director of Interna- 
tional Affairs of the US National Park Service, is recognized for 
over two decades of global leadership in support of park develop- 
ment and training. In the 1960s and early 70s he became active in 
environmental education in the national parks of Kenya and park 
development in the Caribbean. Beginning in 1972, as the first for- 


accepted his present post, from which he has maintained an active 
global exchange of professional advice and technical cooperation. 
He has developed NPS bilateral cooperative programmes with the 
People’s Republic of China, Spain, Saudi Arabia, Tanzania, India, 
Egypt, Canada, Japan, USSR, and Sri Lanka. In addition, he has 
developed projects with non-governmental organizations (African 
Wildlife Foundation, Conservation Foundation, IUCN, and 
WWF-US) and a cooperative programme with the US Agency for 
International Development. Mr. Milne’s patient, steady and mod- 
est leadership has been of great influence in building a network of 


mally appointed Director of the International Seminar on National _ park professionals throughout the world.” 


Dr. Harold Jefferson Coolidge, a founder and former presi- 
dent of the International Union for the Conservation of Na- 
ture and Natural Resources, died at his home in the United 
States on February 15 of pneumonia and complications after 
a fall. He was 81. 

An internationally known zoologist, Dr. Coolidge had 
founded the National Parks Commission (later CNPPA) and 
served as its first chairman, resigning to become IUCN pres- 
ident. Among his many activities, he was a founder of the US 
World Wildlife Fund, and a trustee and founder of the Dar- 
win Foundation, which conducts scientific activities on the 
Galapagos Islands. 

Despite poor health, he was active until shortly before his 
death, and attended the IUCN Genera! Assembly in Madrid 
in November. His vision and leadership has sparked the in- 
ternational conservation movement for many years, and his 
death will be mourned by friends and colleagues in every 
nation of the world. 


Dr. Harold J. Coolidge Dies 
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meee Public Participation 
and Managed Areas 
in the Caribbean 


The small islands of the Eastern Caribbean are the products of a 
foreign history. Exploited since the 16th century by the great Euro- 
pean powers, their forests were long ago felled to plant sugarcane, 
eroding the soils and sapping groundwater supplies. More recently, 
large scale commercial fishing has depleted marine resources 
which, though limited, were adequate and sustainable when fished 
at a subsistence level. Even without this legacy of exploitation, 
these islands would be plagued by limited resources and fragile 
terrestrial and marine ecological systems. 

In recent years most of the Eastern Caribbean islands have 
gained independence, and those that remain territories have be- 
come increasingly politically autonomous. But the paucity of natu- 
ral resources seriously limits economic options and contributes to 
continuing poverty and dependency. In this densely populated re- 
gion, total protection of large tracts of land and valuable natural 
resources for species preservation is neither practical nor possible. 
Most rural people rely to varying degrees on natural resources for 
their livelihoods, and there are not enough decent wage jobs avail- 
able to completely replace the subsistence lifestyle. It is especially 
important therefore, both for conservation and socio-economic 
reasons, to assure that natural resource use is carefully managed at a 
sustainable level. 

The Eastern Caribbean governments are increasingly aware of 
the importance of conserving their remaining natural resources, but 
most have extremely limited budgets and staffs and few technically 
trained resource managers to carry out the work. With funding 
from the Rockefeller Brothers Management Programme 
(ECNAMP), a cooperative undertaking of the Caribbean Fund, 
IUCN/World Wildlife Fund and others, the Eastern Caribbean 
Natural Area Conservation Association and the University of 
Michigan’s Wildland Management Center, has been collaborating 
with the governments and non-governmental organizations of the 
region since 1977 on resource management and development proj- 
ects, especially for natural areas and resource-dependent rural pro- 
duction systems. 


Why Public Participation? 


Local small-scale resource users and entrepreneurs generally un- 
derstand that resource supplies are finite and must be harvested 
with care. It is generally not long-standing use patterns that threaten 
the natural resources of this region, but disruptions of those pat- 
terns, such as the introduction of industrial fishing or logging or 
times of economic hardship. For example, devasting recent hur- 
ricanes which wiped out agricultural crops put a strain on fisheries 
as rural people turned to the sea for food. As long as sustained 
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SCUBA divers come from all over the world to dive the famous Wreck of 
the Rhone in the British Virgin Islands. Photo by Henry Tonnemacher. 


multiple resource use is one of the goals of management, subsist- 
ence resource users are natural allies of conservation action. 
ECNAMP’s projects focus on critical natural resources and local 
needs, and public participation in every stage and at every level is a 
key project component. 

Sound resource management requires good understanding of 
ecological and human use systems. The depth and quality of local 
knowledge, often underestimated, can be verv great. Fishermen, 
for example, must understand life cycles of the species they fish as 
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well as the species on which those species feed. They also monitor 
the sea regularly, note changes, and make often astute conjectures 
about why changes occur. Their temporal knowledge goes back at 
least to their childhoods and often beyond that into their fathers’ 
and grandfathers’ time (Koester, 1984). It is not unusual for a 
fisherman to say something like, “Whelks were so abundant when 
my father was a child, they fed them to the pigs.” In contrast, 
scientific reseach in the region has been limited, patchy, sporadic, 
and often esoteric. 

In order to tap local sources of information, however, it is neces- 
sary to give equally in return. Projects that are based on people’s 
priorities and fulfill their needs create trust and cooperation, but 
those needs and priorities can only be learned from the people 
themselves. Projects designed elsewhere and imported without 
modification for local conditions get nowhere. All of ECNAMP’s 
projects are fleshed out over time in the field, based on local input. 

The final goal of ECNAMP’s projects is improved conservation 
and management of critical natural resources, and it can only be 
achieved with public cooperation and support. Intensive regulation 
and enforcement, nowhere desirable because of the adversary 
relationship they create, are financially impossible in the Eastern 
Caribbean. Conservation depends entirely on the public will, and 
on perceived benefits — another powerful reason for local partici- 
pation. 


Constraints 


Creating strong and dynamic links between resource users and 
project activities is unfortunately not as easy as it might seem. What 
might look like and be treated as a united “community” by outsid- 
ers is often actually a disparate congregation of interest groups 
playing a constant game of musical chairs with the available re- 
sources. It can be a serious mistake to assume that the priorities of 
some are the same for all. But it also takes a long time to understand 
the inter-relationships of those who make up a so-called “commu- 
nity,” to develop constructive dialogue and build consensus on 
what needs to be done. 

Another constraint facing ECNAMP project leaders is that those 
whose needs, as well as dependence on natural resources, are 
greatest are usually the most “marginalized’ from the local society 
and so the hardest to reach. They rarely belong to those organized 
groups, such as Chambers of Commerce or fisherman’s coopera- 
tives, with whom it is most easy for project personnel to collabo- 
rate. For these people especially, the need for confidence building, 
and to be able to demonstrate tangible benefits that can come from 
projects, is very great. 

Despite these constraints, after several years of work, ECNAMP 
is beginning to achieve excellent results through public involve- 
ment. Two examples are from a coastal area management project in 
southeast St. Lucia and a parks and protected areas project in the 
British Virgin Islands. 


Mangroves and Charcoal Makers 


In St. Lucia, the Government and ECNAMP are working to 
manage properly the valuable resources of a relatively large and 
undeveloped area. Within the project site are some of the most 
extensive mangroves in the country. These mangroves are un- 
doubtedly valuable to the local fishery in that they provide nursery 
and feeding areas and introduce nutrients to the near-shore waters. 
They are also important seabird nesting areas. The largest of these 
mangroves, Man Kote, is and has been for many years a major 
woodcutting site for charcoal production, providing income for 
about ten local families. There are obvious signs of stress from 


overcutting (due to economic hardship, which has forced many St. 
Lucians to give up costly bottled gas and cook with charcoal, as 
well as to the closing off of other alternatives and of available land 
for cutting), and rechanneling of water for mosquito eradication. 
Since management of the mangrove required understanding the 
charcoal production system and the needs and problems of the 
producers, and providing them with alternatives if necessary, 
teachers at the local secondary school arranged for students to do 
a survey of the charcoal production. Students interviewed the 
charcoal producers and gathered enough information to put to- 
gether a short report. They learned how the trees were cut; how 
long they took to grow back to cutting size; what types of wood 
were used and why; how much was produced; how the charcoal 
was made; and how the producers felt about the condition of the 
mangrove. This survey provided enough information to make pre- 
liminary decisions on management and also motivated the Ministry 
of Health to halt the mosquito eradication. 

The charcoal producers know they are overcutting in the man- 
grove, which they feel can only be restored to health by a two year 
suspension of all cutting. But they have no alternative, since virtu- 
ally all the traditional charcoal sites in the area are also being 
overcut. 

Based on the needs of these charcoal makers, a Government 
Forestry Division reforestation project has been started in a nearby 
area outside of the mangrove. Charcoal producers have been hired 
to fence the 25-acre plot of government land and plant seedlings of 
fast-growing Leucaena. The project’s objectives were carefully 
explained so that people understood that they were to benefit from 
the work. In the first year of the project, a total of 14 acres have 
been planted, and the largest trees are over 6 feet tall. Harvest time 
is four to five years. Forestry aims to plant at least five more acres 
each year. When harvesting begins, Forestry intends to issue wood 
permits, with preference given to those who have assisted with the 
planting and maintenance of the plot. The charcoal producers have 
welcomed the Leucaena project as a way out of the otherwise 
inevitable depletion of their wood supply. The fenceline is being 
respected, and cutting and grazing within the plot have stopped. 

In order to understand better the ecology of the mangrove (there 
is very little scientific information about small isolated mangrove 
systems such as this one), a mangrove expert has been hired to help 
conduct a research project. What is learned will make it possible to 
undertake an active program of management of Man Kote, perhaps 
with regulation of wood cutting, planting of seedlings, and/or con- 
trol of water flow. An important aim to the research project will be 
to convey scientific information about the mangrove ecosystem to 
the charcoal producers so that they will have a greater control over 
their wood supply and also be able to make and enforce any neces- 
sary regulations themselves (ECNAMP, 1983; Geoghegan, 1984). 


Protected Areas and the Private Sector 


The British Virgin Islands (BVI) are well endowed with marine 
resources such as coral reefs, seagrass beds, mangroves, and off- 
shore cays (small islands) where seabirds nest in large numbers. 
Unsurpassed sailing conditions, a perfect climate, beautiful scen- 
ery, and spectacular dive sites make the BVI one of the most 
popular marine-based tourist destinations in the world. In order to 
protect and enhance these valuable resources, the BVI Govern- 
ment, with technical assistance from ECNAMP and funding from 
Jackson Hole Preserve, Inc., is working towards establishing an 
ambitious parks and protected areas system, to include a number of 
marine as well as terrestrial parks. The Wreck of the RMS Rhone is 
the first of several proposed sites to be declared a marine park. The 
park takes its name from a sunken 19th century mail steamer that is 
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one of the most popular dive sites in the Caribbean and the BVI’s 
most famous attraction. The park also includes numerous living 
coral reefs, seagrass beds, and seabird nesting sites. The major 
human impacts on the park occur around the wreck. As many as 
seven charter dive boats and twenty charter and private yachts visit 
the site daily in season, carrying up to 100 divers and snorkelers. 
Such intensive use can damage fragile coral reefs and frighten fish, 
and boat anchors are especially destructive. Divers have noticed 
considerable deterioriation of both the wreck and surrounding 
marine communities in the last several years, and seagrass beds 
near the wreck are scarred with anchor marks (Clarke, 1984b). 

Both government and the private charterboat and dive tour com- 
panies want to save these valuable natural and cultural resources 
from further degradation. A draft management plan for the park 
was recently prepared by an ECNAMP consultant. Most of the 
scientific information needed to write the plan and transportation 
for the consultant were provided by commercial divers. 

Prior to preparing the management plan, ECNAMP staff held a 
series of meetings with commercial users to discuss management 
alternatives. Dive tour operators identified anchor damage as one 
of the most serious threats to the park’s resources. All agreed that 
permanent moorings were urgently needed at the wreck site and the 
adjacent seagrass area to step the anchor damage, and a loose 
federation of local dive companies volunteered to assist with instal- 
lation. Drawing on local knowledge and expertise, a cooperative 
project proposal was made to the National Parks Trust by the dive 
tour operators and park project staff (Clarke, 1984a). The cooperat- 
ing dive companies will install the moorings, which will be at- 
tached with salvaged anchors, some of historic significance. Mate- 
rials and transportation costs will be borne by the companies. The 
National Parks Trust staff will supervise the project, and the moor- 
ings will become property of the government upon installation. 

To generate revenue for park management, a permit system will 
be instituted, with an annual fee charged to commercial users of the 
site and a single use fee for private yachts. The dive companies 
which install the moorings will be excused from paying the fees for 
the first five years. 

The National Parks Trust lacks adequate manpower and trans- 
portation to monitor use of the park or enforce regulations. The 
idea of deputizing dive tour operators as voluntary wardens is being 
considered. These deputy wardens could conduct use censuses, 
monitor environmental quality, provide information about the area 
and its regulations to visitors, and inform authorities of any abuses. 
In addition, a customs officer would act as part-time Chief Warden 
and patrol the Park occasionally. 


Lessons Learned 


Out of experiences like these, ECNAMP is learning what it takes to 
make public participation work in resource management projects. 
There is still much to learn, but in all ECNAMP’s projects, the 
following conditions have been required to achieve results: 

1. A long-term presence to understand a community’s structure, 
build rapport, and foster mutual respect. ECNAMP had been work- 
ing in the BVI for four years and St. Lucia for three before the 
events described above took place. The project leaders agree that 
the cooperation required for these activities could not have existed 
earlier. 

2. Local involvement in all aspects of a project from design to 
implementation, as well as a respect for local input. Seeking ideas 
and advice and then ignoring them creates animosity rather than 
cooperation. In order to get active local involvement, project objec- 
tives must coincide with or at least include objectives of local users 
and groups. 

3. Local participation in concrete activities from which people 
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Local fishermen and students are involved in surveying the avifauna of the 
Maria Islands. Photo by Kaf Smith. 


can gain tangible benefits. The reforestation project in St. Lucia 
and the mooring installation in the BVI are cases in point. This 
concrete involvement is especially important when working with 
“marginalized” subsistence resource users, who have learned to 
distrust development projects, which often promise much but do 
little. 

4. Education and research activities in which local people are 
equal partners with government, project staff, and professionals. 
When knowledge and information are freely shared, everyone 
learns and disparate groups gain respect for one another. In the Man 
Kote mangrove, charcoal producers and mangrove ecologists have 
equally important roles to play in improving management. 

In the Eastern Caribbean, conservationists cannot set themselves 
apart from the rest of society, trying to exert a moral force for 
saving nature. The final responsibility for the environment falls on 
the shoulders of governments and of resource users and the general 
public. Therefore, to be effective, conservationists must under- 
stand local human needs and cooperate with governments and 
community groups to ensure that valuable natural resources are 
used wisely. When conservationists and resource users understand 
that they share the same objectives, they can begin to work together 
for the good of all. 
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IUCN 


The International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natural 
Resources has declared 11 natural areas, 12 animals and 12 plant 
species as the most threatened in the world. The complete list was 
announced at the General Assembly meeting held in Madrid, 
Spain, last November. 

The Commission on National Parks and Protected Areas 
selected 11 endangered areas from an original listing of more than 
50 areas facing threats of some kind (see PARKS, volume 9, num- 
ber 2), emphasizing they were only representative of the situation 
facing many of the world’s 3,000 protected natural areas, and were 
not necessarily the worst affected. 

The representative threatened species, both plant and animal, 
were Selected by scientists under the aegis of the Species Survival 
Commission, who declared that priority action was required to 
save them from extinction. More than 10,000 vertebrate species are 
endangered, as well as an unknown host of invertebrates. Approx- 
imately 10 percent of the more than a quarter of a million flowering 
plant species face similar threats of extinction. 

The representative areas and species are listed below, with a brief 
description of each. 


Threatened Natural Areas 


Brazil — Araguaia National Park. Construction of a 66 km (41 mi) 
road through the middle of the park is causing damage, and inva- 


Sunset in Araguaia National Park, Brazil. 
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Threatened Natural Areas, 
Plants and Animals 
of the World 


Praemeny Upy State Nature Reserve in Krkonose National Park, 
Czechoslovakia. Photo: 4/1980 Yearbook Krkonose N.P. 


sions of squatters with 30,000 domestic livestock occur during the 
dry season. 

Chile — Juan Fernandez National Park. Introduced animals, 
both domestic and wild, are causing serious erosion; alien plants 
are overwhelming the natural species, and selective logging is re- 
ducing native tree stock. 

Czechoslovakia — Krkonose National Park. Of all the Central 
European national parks, this is the most seriously threatened by air 
pollution. Fully half of the park’s forested area is heavily damaged 
and 1,000 ha (2,471 ac) is already dead. 

Indonesia —Kutai Game Reserve. Badly damaged by a huge fire 
and affected by logging, oil, mineral exploitation and associated 
roads, as well as local settlement encroachment. Although offi- 
cially announced at the 1982 World Congress on National Parks in 
Bali that Kutai would be upgraded to national park status, this has 
not yet occurred. 

Ivory Coast—Tai National Park. Poachers, gold prospectors and 
illegal settlers have severely affected two-thirds of the park. There 
is little discipline in the park staff, no on-site management, and 
central office and the judiciary offer little support. 

Peru—Manu National Park. A major rca is proposed along the 
Manu River; gold prospecting is occurrisg. ot! and raineral explora- 
tion is taking place and more is being considered; and there is a 
canal project to link two watersheds inside the park with another 
from outside. 

Philippines — Mt. Apo National Park. Only half the original 
park is considered viable because of logging, encroachment by 
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shifting cultivators and squatter settlements. The government is 
reclassifying 32,000 ha (79,072 ac) of illegally cleared land within 
the park for agricultural development. 

Tanzania — Ngorongoro Conservation Area. Heavy poaching, 
especially of black rhino (Diceros bicornis), wild fires and both 
legal and illegal grazing are damaging one of Africa’s highest prior- 
ity protected sites, which has no formalized management plans and 
policies. 

USA —John Pennekamp Coral Reef State Park and Key Largo 
National Marine Sanctuary. Dredging and landfilling are clouding 
clear waters vital to corals. Sewage is polluting the area and reefs 
are being damaged by boats, fishermen and shell collectors. Pro- 
posed condominium development poses threats to the hydrological 
regime of southern Florida. 

Yugoslavia— Durmitor National Park. A lead processing factory 
plans to release wastes into the biologically important Tara River, 
one of Europe’s last wild rivers, and a hydroelectric station is 
proposed for the Tara gorge. 

Zaire —Garamba National Park. The world’s last northern white 
rhinos (Ceratotherium simum cottoni), numbering about 10, are 
threatened by poachers, who have also reduced the elephant popu- 
lation by nearly two-thirds in seven years. 


Threatened Animals 


Bumblebee bat (Crasseonycteris thonglongyai) — discovered in 
Thailand in 1974, this tiny bat, weighing only two grams, could be 
threatened by museum and zoo collectors and by proposed hydro- 
electric projects which would flood its cave habitats. 

Kouprey (Bos sauveli) — hunting and wars have decimated this 
large wild ox of southeast Asia, which is believed to be resistant to 
rinderpest. A small herd was sighted in eastern Thailand in 1982. 

Mediterranean monk seal (Monachus monachus) — although 
widely scattered in small groups and persecuted by fishermen, 
there is a good chance of improving its status in the Aegean Sea and 
adjacent waters. 

Muriqui or woolly spider monkey (Brachytekes arachnoides) — 
numbers down from about 3,000 in 1972 to a few hundred in 1981. 
Conserving its habitat would also conserve the remnants of Brazil’s 
coastal forests. 

Pygmy hog (Sus salvanus) — destruction of its grassland habitat 
in the Himalayan foothills has severely reduced numbers, which 
may be under 100. Protecting the habitat would also help the rare 
hispid hare (Caprolagus hispidus). 

Northern white rhinoceros (Ceratotherium simum cottoni) — 
poaching for horns has reduced the population to only about 10 in 
Zaire’s Garamba National Park, with a few scattered in southern 
Sudan, Central African Republic and Uganda. 

Sumatran or woolly rhinoceros (Didermoceros sumatrensis) — 
reduced to only a few hundred in Sumatra and continental south- 
east Asia, principally Malaysia, by poaching for its horn. 

Kagu (Rhynochertos jubatus) — a ghost-grey heron-like bird 
which cannot fly, it stalks the forest floor in New Caledonia and is 
seldom seen. Mining and logging threaten its habitat. 

Angonoka (Geochelone yniphora) — a large land tortoise in 
imminent danger of extinction, it is collected as a pet in Madagas- 
car. No nests have been found and captive breeding experiments 
have not been promising so far. 

Orinoco crocodile (Crocodylus intermedius) — severely de- 
pleted by the hide trade throughout most of its range in Colombia 
and Venezuela, a reserve and captive breeding are urgently needed. 

Queen Alexandra’s birdwing (Ornithoptera alexandrae) — the 
world’s largest butterfly, it has a wingspread of 25 cm (10 in). It is 
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Zebras and wildebeest in Ngorongoro Conservation Area, Tanzania. 


restricted to a small forest area in Papua New Guinea that is seri- 
ously threatened by expanding oil palm and logging industries. 

Hawaiian or Oahu tree snails (Archatinella spp) — the entire 
genus of 19 varied and beautiful small tree snails is endangered 
because of intensive collecting, and the ravages of ants and an 
introduced predatory snail (Euglandina rosea). Native Hawaiian 
trees which are their natural habitat are vanishing. 


Threatened Plants 


African violet (Saintpaulia ionantha) — the African violet, the 
world’s most popular houseplant, is almost extinct in its wild home 
in the tropical forests in Tanzania’s mountains. Only three plants 
were found by a recent expedition. 

Bamboo cycad (Ceratozamia hildae) — commercial collectors 
have removed one of the two known wild populations of this fern- 
like perennial. This is one of the many species of Mexican cycad 
being exploited for export. 

Drury’s slipper orchid (Paphiopedilum druryi) —an Indian slip- 
per orchid, well known in horticulture, has not been seen in the 
wild since 1972. 

Flor de Layo Lenoso (Senecio hadrosomus) — an attractive 
florists’ plant whose wild population, numbering 60-100, is 
threatened by overgrazing in its only home in the mountains of 
Central Grand Canary Island. 

Giant Rafflesia (Rafflesia arnoldii) — the largest flower in the 
world is in danger from destruction and disturbance of its rain forest 
habitat in Sumatra. 


The northern white 
rhinoceros population 
has been deciminated 
in its African habitat. 
Photo: H. De Saeger. 





Kau silversword (Argyroxiphium kauense) — an endemic sil- 
versword threatened by grazing sheep. It is one of 822 endangered 
plants in Hawaii—the highest number for any country in the world. 

Neogomesia cactus (Ariocarpus agavoides) — a Mexican en- 
demic cactus, highly prized by cactus enthusiasts, is threatened by 
excessive collecting in its only habitat. 

Philip Island hibiscus (Hibiscus insularis) — only four bushes 
were left in 1964 because of grazing animals, which have now died 
out from starvation. Rabbits are still a problem, which is being 
attacked. 

Palenque mahogany (Persea theobromifolia) —a few specimens 
of this valuable timber tree, related to the avocado, survive in 
Ecuador’s lowland Andean forest. 

Socotran pomegranate (Punica protopunica) — only four an- 
cient trees remain on Socotra Island because of overgrazing. Prob- 


ably an important genetic resource to produce disease resistance in 
cultivated pomegranate. 

Tarout cypress (Cupressus dupreziana) — more dead than live 
trees exist in Algeria, its last refuge, because of overgrazing and 
firewood collecting. Extremely drought-resistant and frost- 
tolerant, it is a valuable tree for arid areas. Ancient trees may be 
2,000 years old and could provide information on past climates and 
establish a standard for dating woods. 

Yeheb nut bush (Cordeauxia edulis) —the highly nutritious nuts 
of this endangered bush of Ethiopia and Somalia could be a valu- 
able food crop for arid lands, but it has been reduced to danger- 
ously low levels, along with most of the vegetation of the Horn of 


Africa, because of heavy harvesting of nuts, browsing by goats and 
war. 


Indonesia’s Irian Jaya—Part II 


The article on “Irian Jaya: Nature Reserve Design in a Pristine Environment” in the last issue of PARKS inadvertently omitted the map 


(Figure 1) referred to in the text. The accompanying map, “Existing and Required Protected Areas in Irian Jaya— 1983” illustrates the 
overall design for the province as described in the article. We regret the omission. 
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PARK TECHNIQUES 





Information Folders for National Parks — Robert 1. Standish 


Under internationally agreed criteria, national 
parks must be open for visitors in normal circum- 
stances. But, unfortunately, visitors to parks 
bring problems with them. Visitors must be 
looked after. Often their basic needs must be 
made available. They ask questions: quite under- 
standably, visitors usually want to know what the 
park is all about and how they can best see its 
treasures. They want to know where to go, and 
what to do. . .and even what not to do. 

Trained rangers and other staff can provide 
answers, of course, but often they are hard 





pressed with other business. This is a problem in 
basic communication which, fortunately, can be 
solved by the printed word — the information 
folder. Folders and other media virtually can 
eliminate the need for park staff to spend their 
time face-to-face with visitors answering repe- 
titious questions about the park and its assets. 
Major parks, especially in countries where 
park systems are extensive and have a long his- 
tory, have developed elaborate methods of 
communicating with their visitors. In some parks 
from the moment the visitor passes through the 

















entrance he is exposed to visual and auditory 
messages directing him and guiding almost all 
aspects of his visit. This flood of communication 
often begins with a basic folder. 

In simpler parks and reserves, however, the 
major means of of communication usually is a 
basic folder. Sometimes it is augmented by addi- 
tional folders or leaflets as the visitor moves from 
place to place within the park. Naturally, a great 
deal depends upon these printed messages. 

Properly designed and carefully prepared, 
printed information folders can work quietly and 


The inexpensive graphics of the Site Bulletin 
system were developed by consulting designer 
Massimo Vignelli as part of a study sponsored 
by Harpers Ferry Center and Gateway National 
Recreation Area, New York. The aim of this 
pilot project was to find practical approaches 
for communication needs common to most na- 
tional park sites. While these simplified methods 
will not meet every requirement, they provide 

a solid base from which to begin most 
assignments. 
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effectively as direct links between the park and 
the visitor. They can provide answers to most of 
the questions and, compared to paid personnel, 
their cost is modest. 

There are many styles of folders. Some are 
quite elaborate. Custom designed and produced 
in color with a number of photographs or 
artwork and a map, they can be very expensive. 
Publications of this sort often are beyond both 
the means and the capabilities of the park. A 
better solution usually is a simpler publication. 

One excellent example of a “simple” publica- 
tion is the Site Bulletin format used by the U.S. 
National Park Service. Several of these are illus- 
trated here, and the graphic system used is dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


A Sound Graphics System 


These folders are called Site Bulletins, the 
USNPS says, largely because they are intended 
for urgent or interim needs, but also because 
they have an immediate, bulletin-like look. 
While this system relies on quick methods and 
inexpensive materials, it is a sound, carefully 
conceived, functional graphics system that can 
be adapted for a wide variety of uses by any park. 
Its principles are just as sound anywhere in the 
world as they are in the USA. 

A guide for this publication system is made 
available to all U.S. parks by the Division of 
Publications of the USNPS at the Harpers Ferry 
Center. This guide is intended to help park man- 
agers produce supplementary publications with 
their own staff. The system’s graphic compo- 
nents include standard formats, grid-based lay- 
outs, typewriter composition, and reproduction 
by office copier. Some pertinent details follow. 


Two Basic Formats 


Site Bulletins are produced in two formats, ver- 
tical and horizontal. Both use a basic paper size 
of 8% x 14 inches (roughly 217 x 356 mm). The 
vertical format, for flyers, is suitable for interpre- 
tive literature, guides, bulletins, schedules and 
similar matter. Folded properly, it can also serve 
as a self-mailer. Note the Potomac sport fishing 
example. 

The horizontal format uses the same paper but 
it is folded in the center, and stapled if it contains 
more than one sheet. This format is suitable for 
booklets, reports, catalogs, and periodicals. 

As the U.S. Park National Service says: 

These two formats with their respective grids are 
the backbone of the system. They permit standard 
specifications and bring uniformity to the presen- 
tations. And they help the beginner organize the 
components. Our commitment is to solve like 
problems in like ways. Information is therefore 
fitted to the format much as it would in a newspa- 
per where a new format every day would be un- 
manageable. With format and methods suitably 
resolved, there is no need to redesign basic com- 
ponents for every new job, and park staffs are free 
to concentrate on subject matter. The system’s 
structural concept provides a fixed basis for or- 
ganizing and subdividing information. 
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Grids 


Key to the success of this graphics system are the 
grids designed for each format. These serve as 
guides for positioning all elements used in the 
layout — that is, for headlines and subheads, 
type, and illustrations. Grids for both vertical 
and horizontal layouts are pictured here. 
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! General Organization 


In U.S. practice, the contents of publications 
using this vertical format are arranged horizon- 
tally. This means, for example, that the text on a 
basic subject is positioned in the modules so that 
it reads across the page from left to right. This is 
illustrated by the following bit of text on “Di- 
vider Bars.” 

As the U.S. National Park Service notes: 

This simple horizontal structuring of text and pic- 
tures should help the beginner arrive at a profes- 
sional design with a minimum of time and effort. 
Never violate this practice. Three graphic devices 
help shape content along prescribed horizontal 
arrangements: the 100 point top identification 
band; the % inch divider bars; and the main titles 
with their emphatic Helvetica Medium typeface. 
Because the text with the bands is lighter in tone 
than the black horizontal elements, a sharp divi- 
sion occurs between titles and text entries, a con- 
trast that makes it easy for readers to find and use 
information. This approach also simplifies the 
layout process. 

Text matter usually is typed to the measure of 
the grid module. Text could be set in type, of 
course, but this would cost much more and entail 
other considerations. (See the following section 
on typography.) The designers of the NPS sys- 
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The grid for booklets is 13 ¥e inches wide. Each page uses two columns of 3 x I-inch modules 
separated by ¥s-inch spaces. The center fold area is %. inch wide. 


The grid serves as the understructure for all entries which are placed in the layout, helping the 


publication designer solve problems of size, scale and relationship of el 


ts. The modules are 2 ¥2 





by % inches with ¥-inch spaces between each module. A 100-point band runs across the top of the grid. 
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tem prefer unjustified lines — “ragged right” as 
they say — which avoids problems of word 
hyphenation. In most cases, type is positioned in 
the two right-hand columns of the grid, while the 
left-hand column is left open, broken only to 
horizontal divider bars and subheadlines. Of 
course, text can be positioned in all three col- 
umns but when this occurs divider bars are not 
used and the area above or below the text is 
devoted to illustration. (See the Gateway exam- 
ple on page 18) 

Text is always placed only in the columns of 
the grid. A column may be left open, or text 
columns may vary in length, but its basic location 
is never in doubt. Illustrations are placed more 
freely. A picture can be positioned within a text 
column, over two or more columns, or across 
the entire sheet. 


Illustrations 


Maps and illustrations can convey important in- 
formation and make an enormous contribution 
to the visual appeal of a folder. Inasmuch as this 
system is based on the use of office copiers for 
reproduction, line drawings and solid silhou- 





etted images are recommended. In positioning, 
illustrations should be related to the text. One 
dramatic illustration usually is better than many 
small ones. Maps with several colors or toned 
areas occasionally are needed, but these require 
reproduction by commercial printing. In brief, 
illustrations should be used sparingly to enhance 
the message and provide visual relief, the Park 
Service says. 


White Spaces 


People not trained in graphic arts often have a 
tendency to fill all available spaces in layouts. 
Open areas, however, are part of the concept and 
should be used to accent content and provide 
visual relief. When white spaces are used skill- 
fully, they keep layouts from becoming rigid, 
conveying a sense of spontaneous treatment. 


Typography 


Following are further specifications for Site 

Bulletins as offered by the U.S. National Park 

Service: 
Type, properly specified, is essential to the sys- 
tem’s highly structured effects. Clear, logical lan- 
guage supports this, as does the orderly sequenc- 
ing of information. But it is the contrast between 
titling and text elements that give layouts their 
simple directness. So when laying down entries 
keep in mind that a tautness between elements 
must be present if bulletins are to function as 
intended. 


TYPEWRITER TYPE This system reduces 
costs by employing a typist instead of a typesetter, 
and the informal, direct look of this inexpensive 
approach reiterates the desired bulletin quality. 
The light, open text produced by the typewriter 
also complements the scale of the format. A 
typeface with serifs is preferred to one without, 
and both Pica and Elite typefaces are excellent 
choices. 


COMMERCIAL COMPOSITION Commer- 
cial composition can be used in the Site Bulletin 
formats provided all entries are properly selected 
and scaled. Such type is far more compact than 
typewritten material, so it should be smaller. 
Generally, 8 point Helvetica Regular, 2 points 
leaded, is best for the measures in this system. 
The important consideration is to keep an infor- 
mal, open appearance in the work as opposed to a 
heavy, dense look. 


TITLES AND SUBTITLES As stated 
elsewhere, main titles are in 24 point Helvetica 
Medium and are used in conjunction with bands 
and bars as an ordering device. These should be 
kept short, to the point, and few in number— one 
per spread or less. Main titles can be handled as 
one-line entries or tiered as shown on the speci- 
mens. Subtitles are carried in the text typeface, 
but all caps. Subtitles, too, should be snappy, in- 
structing the user about the content that follows. 


IDENTIFICATION BAND The 100 point 
identification band is used to display the park 
name and to give Site Bulletins a horizontal em- 
phasis. This band should always be pre-printed 
because reproduction by office copier gives the 
bulletin a weak and faded appearance. Print this 
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band in black only with the type reversed in white. 
Park identification is carried in 60 point Helvetica 
Medium, caps-lower case. As the strongest, 
single feature in the system, this band should al- 
ways be used uniformly as specified in these in- 
structions. 


MEASUREMENTS Graphic designers cus- 


tomarily use three kinds of measurements: 
Inches, picas, and points. While most dimensions 
for these bulletins are given in inches, commer- 
cial type and the top identification band are indi- 
cated in points. As a general reference | inch = 6 
picas = 72 points, approximately. A printer’s rule 
is indispenable when dealing with these meas- 
urements. 





Horizontal Format Bulletins 


This format is most suitable for continuous- 
narrative topics such as reports on natural history 


or archaeological studies. Content should be rel- 
atively brief and straightforward. According to 
the USNPS guidelines, these booklets should 
range from 8 to 32 pages. Beyond that, leaves 
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begin to shingle and booklets lose their trimness. 
Stapling the booklets along the fold line adds to 
their compactness and neatness. Duplicator 
paper is standard, but a better grade can be 
specified for offset printing. Biack ink on white 
paper offers the best printing combination. 


General Organization 


In booklet work, design follows content closely. 
The following is from the NPS guide: 


Layouts should be prepared as two-page spreads 
in sequence, like magazines, aiming for flow and 
continuity. A margin 1% inches deep at the top of 
each spread reinforces the horizontal thrust of the 
layouts. Uniformity in the text and picture treat- 
ments also supports a feeling of movement from 
spread to spread. 


TEXT The primary concern when preparing 
text matter is order and readability. The grid 
quickly indicates where text is positioned. Each 
spread provides for four text columns in many 
variations. To start, draw an imaginary line across 
the spread 1% inches from the top running along 
the upper edge of the column modules. The base 
line will help you organize layouts. Main titles and 
most text entries begin here with the top of the 
capital letters butting this line. Subtitles only are 
positioned in the top margin. Blocks of text are 
positioned in columns designated by the grid, 
hanging from this line like laundry. Keep the 
length of text columns uneven to produce open 
layouts. A story can be carried in one column, 
over several columns, or through the entire book- 
let. 


ILLUSTRATIONS Pictures are used largely to 
explain text matter, but these must be balanced 
between too little and too much. If images are 
sparse, the booklet runs the risk of being plain and 
unappealing. If they are too plentiful, layouts ap- 
pear crowded and unordered. So be alert to ways 
to support the presentations with drawings, dia- 
grams, and photographs. Use these elements at 
points determined by content or, subjectively, to 
aid in the flow of ideas. As the specimens indi- 
cate, silhouetted and line-work images adapt best 
to the open layouts. 


WHITE SPACES The high-key, or white over- 
tones that characterize this format derive from 


comes first, but it is through dynamic positive and 
negative visual effects that information takes on 
an added meaning. 


* * * 


The U.S. National Park Service has enjoyed 
wide acceptance of the two formats discussed 
here. Of the two, the vertical format has been 
used most often. This is probably because it is 
simpler and suitable for a wide range of publica- 
tion matter. 

Versatility of the designs is again illustrated by 
their use for placards, signs and banners in vari- 
ous sizes. 


Adaptations 


The Park Service warns that 


... When the vertical format is used at a scale 
larger than the basic bulletin format, all elements 
in the new size must be modified to fit the new 
scale. A display panel 6 feet high needs optical 


Breezy Point 


adjustments far different from those required for a 
bulletin. As a rule, the larger the size, the less the 
text, and the more poster-like the treatment. With 
a little imagination, park managers can use this 
format to produce such items as cards, an- 
nouncements, and broadsides. 


The graphics concept for bulletins can be utilized 
for temporary identification, directions, and an- 
nouncements in offices, on buildings, or in larger 
form, along walkways or roads. The plan is basic 
and direct. When preparing signs in this system, 
take the standard 8% by 14 inch horizontal grid 
using 120 point Helvetica Medium, caps-lower 
case, for the display text. All signs have a 100 
point black top band with the standard type treat- 
ment for the park’s name flush left to the full grid. 
The message field is always white and is divided 
by a black rule to organize entries. Words are 
produced by means of transfer type on the master. 
Arrows must be hand drafted and should appear 
in color. It is best to keep information limited to 
the name of the building, the service described, 
or the time and place of an event. Larger signs are 
achieved by projecting the basic form. Use screen 
processing for multiple signs with the same mes- 
sage. 














Direction sign based on the horizontal format 


Base materials for sign adaptions can be board, cardboard, plastic, or metal. Type is used boldly. 
Paper signs are laminated in plastic for water resistance. 


Acknowledgment: Special thanks are due the 
U.S. National Park Service for use of their Site 
Bulletin grids and for much of the material used 
in this article. 


wide top margins, open bottom margins, and an 
occasionally empty text column. This white qual- 
ity is an essential part of the concept, and is used 
to give unity and variety to the spreads. Content 
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Platform and/or Deck for 
Overlook 


Following is a reproduction of Information 
Sheet 6.17 as issued by The Countryside Com- 
mission for Scotland at its headquarters at 
Battleby, Redgorton, Perth PH1 3EW. Scale is 
1:20, or as marked. 

This platform and stairhead plan is only one of 
many plans for construction of practical, low- 
cost park facilities issued by the Commission. 
Many examples of these facilities are on exhibit 
at the Commission’s Battleby headquarters. 


Vietnam Memorial Directory 


The Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, 
D.C., USA, is inscribed with the names of more 
than 58,000 people who gave their lives or are 
missing in the service of their country. The 
Memorial attracts many thousands of visitors to 
its two polished black granite walls, each more 
than 75 meters in length, on which the names of 
the dead are engraved in chronological order of 
their deaths. 

Inasmuch as visitors usually are interested in 
locating a specific name on one of the 140 granite 
panels, an efficient location system is of 
paramount importance. To accomplish this, lo- 


The Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, 
D.C., consists of two walls of polished black 
granite, each 75.2 meters (247 feet) long, 
placed below the ground level of the site in 
Constitution Gardens. 
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This section of the west wall illustrates how 
names of the dead and missing appear on the 
panels. A total of 58,007 names are etched on 
the walls; as new identifications are made, the 
names are added. 


Five location directory boxes are placed on 
the approaches to the Memorial for the con- 
vience of visitors. The boxes are designed to 
protect the directory book from the weather. 
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The directory book can be consulted through 
the transparent panel without removing it from 
the protective box. The names are listed al- 
phabetically, with the panel and line location, 
in the book. A guide is also included for locat- 
ing names if only the date of death is known. 


cator boxes have been installed near the Memo- 
rial, four on the west approaches — which are 
nearest to the parking area, and also to the Lin- 
coln Memorial —and one on the east approach. 
Each box contains an index book which lists all 
of the names, alphabetically, with the location of 
each name on the east or west wall. The book, on 
a shelf below a transparent top, can be consulted 
without removing it from its position under the 
clear protective cover which keeps it safe from 
harm by the weather. 

As a further convenience, a supply of informa- 
tion folders on the Memorial is stored beside 
each index book under the cover and ready to the 
visitor’s hand. — R. 1. Standish 
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BOOKS 
AND 
NOTICES 


CNPPA Establishes Working 
Groups on Criteria, 
Monitoring and Antarctia 


During the 24th Working Session of the Com- 
mission, held on 3-4 November prior to the 
IUCN General Assembly, three working groups 
were set up to look into issues of current con- 
cern. Volunteers for the first group which will 
undertake a revision of CNPPA’s Categories and 
Criteria paper are: Jaap Kuper, Dick Steele, P. 
H. C. Lucas, Gregg Middleton, Graeme Kel- 
leher, Ed Wayburn, Gary Wetterberg, Brian 
Huntley, Adrian Phillips, Chas Clusen, Bruce 
Davis, Zane Smith, and Craig McFarland. 

A second group will review current data col- 
lection and monitoring efforts as coordinated by 
the Protected Area Data Unit. Members of this 
group are: Gary Wetterberg, Hans Bibelreither, 
Peter Gay, Paul Dingwall, and Jerry Harrison. 

The third group will focus on protected areas 
in Antarctica, particularly in light of the coming 
joint SCAR/IUCN meeting in Bonn. Members 
are: Martin Angel, Nigel Bonner, Carleton Ray, 
and Paul Dingwall. 

CNPPA Chairman Harold Eidsvik will serve 
as ex-officio on all groups and has sent out more 
detailed terms of reference for their activities. 
Anyone who would like to contribute to any of 
the three groups should indicate his interest to 
the Executive Officer: James Thorsell 

CNPPA/IUCN 
1196 Gland, Switzerland 


CNPPA Co-sponsoring Two 
Regional Conferences 


In cooperation with the South Pacific Regional 
Environment Programme the Commission is 
holding its 26th Working Session to review pro- 
tected areas in the Oceanian Realm as a part of 
the 3rd South Pacific National Parks and Re- 
serves Conference. This is scheduled for 17-27 
June 1985 in Apia, Western Samoa, and will be 
attended by participants from the 22 countries in 
the Realm, as well as from Australia and New 
Zealand. Major outside funding for the confer- 
ence has been received from the New Zealand 
Government, and from WWE A draft agenda 
has been prepared and work has begun on a pro- 
tected area directory. Further details are obtain- 
able also from Jeremy Carew-Reid, SPREP, PO 
Box D5, Noumea Cedex, New Caledonia. 
IUCN will also co-sponsor with the Interna- 
tional Centre for Integrated Mountain Develop- 
ment (ICIMOD) and the King Mahendra Trust a 
workshop on “The Management of National 
Parks and Protected Areas in the Mountain Re- 
gion of Asia.” The meeting will focus on reduc- 
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ing the conflict between people and parks and 
will take place in mid-May in Kathmandu. The 
workshop is being organized by ICIMOD, Box 
3226, Kathmandu, Nepal. 


PADU Seeks Researcher 


IUCN’s Protected Areas Data Unit (PADU) is 
seeking a senior research officer who must be 
fluent in English and has a first degree in a rele- 
vant subject (i.e. biology, geology). Some ex- 
perience in issues dealing with protected areas is 
preferred. 

PADU has recently moved its offices from 
Kew Gardens. The current address is: 

Protected Areas Data Unit 

IUCN Conservation Monitoring Centre 

219C Huntingdon Road 

Cambridge CB3 ODL, United Kingdom 


Environmental Education about the Rain 
Forest. 1984. Klaus Berkmiiller. IUCN Publica- 
tions, Gland, Switzerland, and Univ. of Michi- 
gan Wildland Management Center, Ann Arbor, 
MI., USA. 124 pp English version, and 127 pp 
Spanish version. 


Written as a general handbook for anyone inter- 
ested in teaching about the value of tropical rain 
forests and the need to protect them from de- 
struction, the book is divided into three parts. 
Part one disusses the extent and causes of rain 
forest deforestation, and presents criteria for as- 
sessing the decision to convert rain forest to 
non-forest in any given situation. Part two is de- 
signed to give the educator a good understanding 
of the composition of the tropical forest ecosys- 
tem. The interrelationships among tropical forest 
soils, water, topography, plants and animals are 
stressed. The nature and value of genetic re- 
sources is also discussed. Part three presents the 
elements of an effective environmental educa- 
tion program and how to plan, implement, and 
evaluate it. 

This book has broad potential application in 
countries containing tropical rain forest envi- 
ronments. It is appropriate for environmental 
education programs with old or young people 
and people of different educational back- 
grounds. Throughout the book Berkmiiller con- 
veys a good understanding of the problems in- 
volved in effective environmental education in 
the real world. He tells the reader that he has 
tried to write the kind of publication he was un- 
able to find when he helped set up a nature edu- 
cation center in Thailand. The Spanish version of 
this book makes it particularly useful for many 
Latin American countries containing tropical 
rain forests. 

At the end of most sub-sections of the book 
Berkmiiller has several stimulating “sugges- 
tions” for applying the immediately preceding 
conceptual material. The reader is asked to stop 
and reflect on what has just been read and to 
think of familiar local tropical rain forest condi- 
tions which would pertain. 

The dearth of literature written in Spanish on 
environmental education makes the Spanish 
translation of Berkmiiller’s book a particularly 
valuable contribution. The translation is gener- 
ally accurate. Some grammatical and other er- 
rors exist (in the English version as well), but 


these usually do not compromise the correct 
meaning of the material. The Spanish version is 
made particularly relevant for Latin Americans 
by inclusion of examples from Costa Rica and 
Brazil. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the 
environmental education literature and should 
be particularly useful to educators in countries 
containing tropical rain forest. 

— Carmen Luz de la Maza 
— Allan S. Mills 


New Swedish National Park 


The Swedish Government decided on 10 May 
1984 (according to Press Release 23/84, of the 
Swedish Department of Agriculture) that Skule 
Forest (in Swedish: Skuleskogen), Vasternorr- 
land County, would become a national park, the 
19th in Sweden. The 2,500 ha park lies along the 
Baltic coast of northern Sweden, about 63°10'N 
latitude, somewhat south of the town of 
Ornskéldsvik. It is an untouched piece of taiga 
(or boreal forest) with spruce and pine forests, 
hills up to 300m rising directly from the sea, 
rocky barrens, valiey thickets, bogs and tarns, 
and a rich boreal wildlife. Visitors to this remote 
area will be’‘accommodated by simple, plain fa- 
cilities, which will also serve research and edu- 
cational purposes. Important biotic, faunal and 
floral boundaries occur in this area of the middle 
Baltic coast. This welcome addition to the boreal 
nature reserves thus serves important scientific 
goals as well. Source: M. D. E Udvardy. 


Brazil Establishes New 
Protected Areas 


On 25 September 1984 the President of Brazil 
established the Serra do Cip6 National Park 
(33,800 ha) (IUCN Category II), the Comboios 
Biological Reserve (833 ha) (IUCN Category I), 
and the Jamari National Forest (IUCN Category 
VIII). Brazil now has 26 national parks with a 
total of nearly 9 million ha and 14 biological 
reserves totalling some 2 million ha. 

Brazil’s national forests now total 14 with 
about 900,000 ha. These are generally concen- 
trated in the southern states of Rio Grande do 
Sur, Santa Catarina and Parana. However, some 
90% of the land area is in the Tapajos and 
Cariuana National Forests, both in the Amazo- 
nian State of Para. 

Serra do Cipé National Park in Minas Gerais 
State is a scenic area containing a branch of the 
Espinhago Mountain Range which divides the 
watershed of the rivers San Francisco and Doce. 
Vegetation includes gallery forests along water- 
courses as well as some broad leaf savanna 
(cerrado). The maned wolf (Chrysocyon 
brachyurus), officially listed as endangered in 
Brazil, is found in the park. 

Comboios Biological Reserve is located on 
the coast of Espifito Santo State near the City of 
Regéncia. Its main objective is to protect nesting 
sites for leatherback turtles (Dermochelys 
coriacea) also officially listed as endangered in 
Brazil. Other species found there include 
hawksbill turtles (Caretta caretta) and green tur- 
tles (Chelonia mydas). Source: Renato Petry 
Leal. 





Pembrokeshire Coast National Park, Wales. Designated primarily for its rugged coastal scenery, this smallest of national parks contains only 583 sq km (225 
sq mi). As can be seen from the map, this long narrow reserved area protects most of Wale’s western shoreline. Photo: Countryside Commission of England 
and Wales. 


Back cover: The track into Dovedale from Hartsop Hall, Peak District National Park. Surrounded by large cities, the Peak District is the most visited of 
all of England's parks, but maintains its remarkably unspoiled character. Photo: Countryside Commission of England and Wales 
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